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It may relieve him by one of two ways, as a gastric lavage or ,ii 
retained, it may neutralize the acid contents of the stomach. 

If an anesthetist is not giving anesthetics all day and can follow 
up her work, she will find that she can often make a patient more 
comfortable. She is familiar with the surgeon's ideas, as well as his 
rules in regard to giving water, etc., and with the cooperation of the 
resident physician, she can often relieve the unpleasant effects of an 
anesthetic. 

There is no place for routine treatment in the after care. The 
patient is the indicator always. Patients differ, operations differ, and 
the effects of an anesthetic differ with the patient. The care of the 
patient is never right unless it is adjusted according to the various 
differences. Some may have water immediately after an operation, 
while others are better off without it. Some may have a soft diet 
or a house tray at the next serving, while others ought not to have 
solid food for days. Patients are often starved unnecessarily. In spite 
of all the efforts made, nausea and vomiting occur now and then. A 
careful preparation will prevent much of it and proper after care may 
overcome the rest. 



HOSPITAL CORPSMEN OF THE NAVY 

By I. Grace DeWitt Kline, R.N. 
Chief Nurse, Hospital Corps Training School, Newport, R. I. 

In these days, when the need for an increased nursing service 
and a better education of the public to aid in the care and prevention 
of disease are so keenly felt, it would seem a matter of interest to 
the nursing world to be reminded of the wide scope of our Navy in its 
education of its hospital corpsmen. They form the nursing personnel 
of the naval fleets, they are of great value in the hygiene and sanitation 
of the medical department of the Navy, and as a social factor in our 
country, their influence cannot be estimated. 

The Navy has been termed the school of the nation, and this is 
particularly true of the hospital corps schools. The students for these 
schools are men who are selected, either by their choice, or by the 
recruiting officer at their enlistment or from other branches of the 
service, because of superior education, experience, or apparent apti- 
tude. They enlist for periods of two, three, or four years. They are 
given a course of instruction in one of the three hospital corps schools 
which are located at Newport, R. I., The Great Lakes, and Goat Island, 
Calif. The theoretical course consists of the subjects taught in the 
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civilian schools of nursing with the exception of pediatrics and 
obstetrics, and in addition they are taught naval hospital and sick bay 
management, pharmacy, clerical duties, commissary duties, and 
military procedure. More or less organized instruction is continued 
in the naval hospitals, dispensaries, hospital ships, and sick bays. At 
the end of their term of enlistment they either "ship over," or return 
to civilian life and their homes. 

The men who remain in the service are indispensable to the Navy, 
for on them devolves much of the nursing in the hospitals and on 
board ship, as well as in isolated stations. They are advanced in rate, 
at their graduation from the hospital corps schools, to hospital corps- 
man first class, and may advance through the grades of pharmacist 
mate, third, second, and first class, to chief pharmacist mate, as they 
evince their adaptability and pass the examinations for these grades. 
The rank of warrant officer as well as commissioned officer up to 
lieutenant senior grade is open to the hospital corpsmen who make the 
Navy their career. 

The value of those men who return to civilian life, as a social 
factor in their community, is as incalculable as is any good force put 
in motion. During the war the corps was composed of college 
graduates, dentists, pharmacists, medical students, graduates of 
agriculturial colleges, male nurses, and men more or less well equipped 
for the work. These men have taken their places at home with a 
better idea of the value of health, and a knowledge of how to main- 
tain it, with an awakened conscience as to their neighborhood duties 
and privileges. Many of them have reported helping in epidemics, 
and starting the work of "cleaning up" their home towns. Some of 
the men came from isolated districts where the visiting nurse, the 
school nurse, and the welfare nurse were unheard of. Even the village 
doctor frequently calls on the hospital corpsman to speak to a group of 
townspeople on the value of keeping well, and the methods the Navy 
employs for the welfare of its men. 

The educational status of these men during peace times is a 
variable one. The naval schools count themselves fortunate to obtain 
a high school graduate, and a college graduate is so rare that he is a 
phenomenon. The majority of the students have just made the eighth 
grade, and now and then we must labor with the man who has barely 
the education of the fifth grade. 

The men of the hospital corps, like the majority of sailors, "join 
the Navy to see the world," and many times to get away from uncon- 
genial homes or the routine of school work. One frequently hears a 
lad exclaim, "Gee, I joined the Navy to get away from school ! When 
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I was home I could stay away from school, now and then, but here I 
have to go every day and the days are longer at that !" 

Infinite tact, patience and firmness are required in this work of 
instruction by the medical officers and the nurses, but the results are 
so evident, as well as far reaching, that they are counted well worth 
the effort put forth. Many of the corpsmen conceive a determination 
to study medicine, dentistry or pharmacy, or to obtain a higher educa- 
tion along other lines, and some enter Annapolis. 

The nurse is a very vital factor in the education of these men. 
Her opportunity is a broad one, not only for teaching nursing to these 
boys, for boys they are in years, the average age being eighteen, but 
also for helping to establish ideals and give a clearer conception 
of the larger things of life which are before them. When she realizes 
that she is helping train them for the Navy, and that they are the 
potential leaders in a community, she counts herself fortunate in 
thus helping forward the social work of our country. It is this 
realization which makes the work of the navy nurse worth the doing, 
and which makes the routine work but a small part of her duties. The 
nurse is always the educator, whether she is one consciously or not. 

The navy nurse needs not only to maintain her educational and 
ethical standards, but she needs constantly to improve on them, if she 
is going to "carry on" the ideals of nursing. The Navy Nurse Corps 
is a broad field for the specialized nurse educator. The corpsmen 
should have the maximum of nursing ideals, instruction, practice, 
and experience, in order to nurse the Navy sick on the high seas and 
at the shore stations where the nurse may not go. 



A NURSES' COLLEGE 
By Henry M. Stegman 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

The problem of increasing the enrollment at the training schools 
for nurses is primarily economic, although other factors exist. Agita- 
tion and publicity will stimulate recruiting, but in the long run, it is 
a question of dollars and cents or their equivalents. These schools have 
slipped back in the competition for the young women of the country 
because they have increased their inducements little or not at all, while 
other callings in the last few years have doubled the pay they offered. 
In addition, so many new fields have been opend for women that there 
is a diminished supply of entrants into the old and familiar occupa- 
tions. 

Raising the salaries of graduates is only a partial remedy. The 



